THE SANDYFORD MYSTERY
Despite the prima facie appearance of burglary presented by
these facts, old Fleming, as the last person to see the dead
woman alive and having spent three days in this blood-
stained house without raising any alarm, was very properly
interrogated by the police; and so unsatisfactory did his
account of his behaviour seem to the oflfrcial mind, that on
9th July he was apprehended on a warrant from the Sheriff
on the charge of being concerned in the crime. The Sheriff
of Lanarkshire, before whom he was brought for examination,
was Sir Archibald Alison, the distinguished historian, who
justly observes of old Fleming's conduct after the murder
that it was "extremely suspicious/' His examination lasted
for four hours and on its conclusion he was committed to
prison. That is all we are permitted to know about the
matter, though in view of later developments it were vital to
have heard the old man's original version. In England he
would, of course, have been a witness at the inquest and his
evidence fully reported; in Scotland, however, the preliminary
investigation into a criminal case is conducted in private by
the Procurator-Fiscal, as Crown prosecutor, and the result is
kept secret from the vulgar. While I consider that as a general
rule our system is the better one, like all rules it is subject to
exception, a fact of which the Sandyford case forms un-
doubtedly a flagrant instance. Superintendent M'Call, who
apprehended Fleming, stated in cross-examination at the trial:
"He made a statement to me. He said he had been wakened
by screams, 'which he attributed to loose characters at the back
of the house; that he looked at his watch and saw that the
time was 4 a.m." Lord Deas stopped at this point the line
of cross-examination, which he thought "might lead to the
contradiction of what had been said out of the box" 1
The obvious difficulties of the patriarch's position were
these: Having heard such screams in the night and finding
the maid missing in the morning, with her bedroom door
locked, he did nothing whatever about it, raised no alarm,
made no inquiries, and carried on as if everything were all
right. Yet he admitted noticing that morning the spots of
blood on his shirts. In these circumstances he lived alone in
the house for three days without saying a word about the
matter to the several persons with whom he had occasion to
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